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PREFACE 



My apology in publishing these little studies 
of a mediaeval and apparently remote philosopher 
may be given in a few words. Since I began to 
work at this subject I have been repeatedly struck 
by the want of familiarity on the part of the read- 
ing public with the very name of John the Scot, 
whom many educated people still confuse with 
his namesake Duns of unhappy reputation. At 
the same time I have noticed how all students 
of philosophy, who have made even a slight ac- 
quaintance with him, have felt the impression of 
a deep thinker and an original character. And 
some indications (notably the interest excited in 
the Bampton Lectures for last year on ‘ Christian 
Mysticism ’) have led me to think that a good 
many English people feel, at the present moment, 
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strongly drawn towards those developments of 
religious thought of which, in Western Europe, 
my philosopher is one of the earliest exponents, 
and that if only they obtained some insight into 
his mind and feelings, they would hail him as 
a fellow searcher after truth, rather than pass 
him by as a musty schoolman. 

I probably do not stand alone in having been 
first attracted to the person and attitude of 
Scotus by the charming sketch given in Guizot’s 
Civilisation en France . The more thorough works 
on his philosophy, chiefly in German, are men- 
tioned in my footnotes. The edition of Scotus 
to which I refer is that of Floss in the Patrologia 
of Migne. 

This work does not purport to be a complete 
account of the Scottian philosophy. Some im- 
portant branches have been but incidentally 
touched upon, or perhaps omitted altogether. My 
object has been to represent as widely as I could 
some aspects of that philosophy in relation 
to the thought of those times — aspects which 
had struck me as peculiarly interesting, and which 
therefore seemed to me likely to interest others. 
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At the same time I hope that I have pointed out 
the chief authorities and guides necessary for any 
students who desire to give their attention to 
other topics than those herein treated. 

In the course of my work I have met with 
much encouragement and many helpful suggestions 
from colleagues and friends. From my brother, 
Professor Percy Gardner, I have received help in 
the correction of the proofs. As, however, most 
of the assistance I have received has been of a 
general and informal character, my thanks must 
also be expressed generally, though not wanting 
in sincerity. 

If I have seemed, in the eyes of experts in 
philosophy and theology, to trespass on wide and 
dangerous fields, I may plead in excuse that to 
a certain extent every conscious thinker, how- 
ever slight his powers and however imperfect his 
training, must be, in a sense, both philosopher 
and theologian. And I may add that an amateur 
may be pardoned for trying a piece of work which, 
in this country at least, has not already been 
accomplished by an expert. For better and for 
worse, this little book has been a labour of love, 
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and I send it forth with no expectation that it 
will prove of value to the learned, but with a keen 
hope that it may attract, stimulate and encourage 
some spirits akin to that of Scotus himself. If 
I merit thanks in any quarter, it will be from 
those who can only find present life tolerable if 
lived in friendship with the past. 

ALICE GARDNER. 

Nbwnham College, Cambridge. 

March 1900 . 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTORY 

The Franco-Roman, the Greek, and the Irishman . 

* In quibusdam . • . a Latinorum tramite deviavit, dum in 
Graecos acriter oculos intendit. Quare et haereticus putatus est.’ — 
William of Malmesbuby, writing of John the Scot. 

Whatever years we may choose to indicate the 
beginning and the end of the Dark Ages, that 
period must include the date, just about the middle 
of the ninth century of our era, in which Charles 
the Bald, King of the Franks, grandson of the 
great restorer of the Roman Empire, himself to 
be crowned Emperor before his death, gave to 
John the Scot, his distinguished guest from Ireland, 
the task of translating from Greek into Latin the 
works of the mystic Neo-Platonic theologian, who 
goes by the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

That an Irishman should take the Greek by 
the hand and lead him into the presence of the 
B 
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Frank who ruled over great part of the Western 
Empire, seems a by no means incongruous fact 
to those who have studied the history of those 
times. To realize its significance, let us glance 
for a moment at each of the persons or types that 
figure in the scene before us. 

Charles the Bald is not a noble and commanding 
figure in mediaeval history. Trained, after his 
over-indulged boyhood, in the school of adversity, 
he did not prove himself capable of profiting by 
its lessons. He was the youngest child, by the 
clever Suabian lady Judith, of the feeble Emperor, 
Lewis the Pious. Even before his father’s death, 
his brothers had risen in revolt against his mother’s 
influence and their father’s partiality for the child 
of his old age. After the death of Lewis in 840, 
we have, as frequently in early Frankish history, 
a series of fratricidal wars, broken up by insecure 
treaties and inexplicable changes of side. The 
partition treaty made at Verdun in 843 is some- 
times taken as a landmark in history, because by 
it the territory which, generally speaking, makes 
up modem France was made into a separate 
kingdom for Charles, and the oath by which the 
treaty was confirmed gives us what is taken to be 
the earliest specimen of the French language. But 
if Charles might, in a sense, be regarded as the first 
King of France, and though he had one notable 
French characteristic — an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages and of the great possibilities of the city 
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of Paris 1 — he neither devoted himself to the task 
of defending his Western realm, nor confined his 
ambition within its borders. As unready as our 
own Ethelred, he repeatedly bribed the Vikings — 
vainly as the sequel showed — to retire from the 
coasts of Gaul, or to turn their arms one against 
another. He availed himself of deaths and quarrels 
among brothers and nephews to extend his territory 
to the north; and even, shortly before the close of 
his life, to obtain the imperial crown in Rome. 
His life and death were inglorious and ineffectual, 
unmarked by great achievements even of a transi- 
tory nature. Yet in the history of culture he 
bears another character, and continues the best 
traditions of his house. 

However much we may allow for the partiality 
of panegyrists, the fact that the panegyrists were 
there proves that there was a patron. And the 
patronage of learning undertaken by the Caro- 
lingians was, after all, more deserving of laudation 
than that of Maecenas or of the Medici, in that it 
was directed not to foster and direct an active 
literary movement, but rather to strengthen a 
feeble cause in the dire struggle for existence. It 
has often been told 2 how Charlemagne laboured no 
less assiduously for the revival of education than 

1 According to one (not undoubted) copy of the letter of 
Nicolas I to Charles the Bald concerning Scotus, the latter was 
head of the School (Studium) in Paris. 

a Especially by Mullinger, School* of Charles the Cheat ; and by 
Guizot, Sistoire de la Civilisation en France . 

B % 
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for the restoration of order ; how, for him, the 
championship of Christendom involved the ex- 
tended sway of Christian and Homan ideas no less 
than of the imperial arms. His court was a centre 
of education, such as some of the greater monasteries 
were to become in later days, till they in turn were 
superseded in this function by the universities. 
The story of how the great Emperor commended 
the boys of humble birth who had made progress 
in good learning, and sternly reproached the young 
nobles who neglected such pursuits, is too hackneyed 
to be repeated here. The education of women seems 
to have been a part of Charlemagne’s idea of civi- 
lization, or so we should judge from the proficiency 
in learning attributed to his daughters. If, during 
the reign of his successor, Lewis the Pious, there 
was a temporary decline, which drew a despondent 
wail from some disappointed scholars, such retro- 
gression seems to have been due rather to the 
general disorderliness of the times than to any 
wilful neglect on the part of the Emperor. Of 
Charles the Bald it may be safely asserted that he 
followed in the steps of his grandfather, who had 
summoned Alcuin to his court, in extending hospi- 
tality to learned men. More than this, he must 
have had some notion of the particular lines in 
which his scholarly guests excelled, and some in- 
tellectual sympathy with them and with their 
ideas, or he would hardly have taken upon himself 
to impose so suitable a task on John the Scot, or 
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